HEADQUARTERS EUROPEAN THEATER 
United States Army 
Office of the Commanding General 


29 September 1942 


Dear Mr. Clemenss 


Your message of September 5 informing me that I 
have been elected to honorary membership in the 
International Mark Twain Society is gratifying 
news. Beginning in early boyhood I have read 
virtually everything of Mark Twain's that has 
been published, and I have always been a great 
admirer of both the man and his works. 


I thank you for the honor. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Cyril Clemens, _ 


International Mark Twain Society 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
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Our Struggle 


With the Internal Revenue Bureau 
LEE MERIWETHER 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau fails to 
wreck the Mark Twain Society—Seized 
$8,762 of Society’s money, Returned 
$4,427—Society will erect a bronze Mark 
Twain plaque in St. Louis. Final report 
by Lee Meriwether, president of the 
Society. 


5211 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
. September 1957 


To members and friends, 
Mark Twain Memorial Association: 


Previous reports gave the facts regard- 
ing the U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
seizure of the Society’s assets to secure 
a claim for $11,309.96 income taxes. 

These facts are briefly restated for the 
benefit of new members and friends, thus 
this report tells the beginning as well as 
the end of the story. 

The Mark Twain Memorial Association 
was incorporated on March 18, 1936, under 
the laws of Missouri as a non-profit tax 
exempt Society; no officer or member has 
ever received a dollar of pay or profit, but 
one member, Harry Williams, conceived a 
plan to profit from Mark Twain’s fame, 
and from the affection felt for him in all 
parts of the world. 

Williams prepared a letterhead bearing 
the names of seven presidents of the 
United States, several Justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Winston Churchill, and Sir 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s Prime Ministers; 
Attaturk, President of Turkey and a score 
of other world famous people. 

At the top center of the sheet was my 
name as “General Secretary,” although at 


Lee Meriwether, President of the Mark 
Twain Memorial Association, from a photo- 
graph taken in 1944, when he was 82 years 
of age. 


that time I was not even a member of the 
Society. I wrote former Presidents Truman 
and Hoover, Sir Winston Churchill and 
the other celebrities listed as “Honorary” 
Vice Presidents of the Society; every one 
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replied their names had also been used 
without their knowledge or consent. 

That letterhead was used by Williams 
in soliciting contributions from lovers of 
Mark Twain in all parts of the world 
except St. Louis, Missouri, and near-by 
states. They were excluded in order to 
prevent the Society’s members and friends 
from learning what he was doing. 

When Williams died on August 4, 1954, 
the St. Louis Mercantile Trust Co. reported 
he had deposited $31,000.00 in the ten year 
period 1944-1954. The money was deposited 
in the name of the Mark Twain Society 
because the checks were payable to the 
Society. Williams retained sole control of 
the deposits and he alone could draw 
checks against them. 

Up to the time of his death Williams 
checked out of the $31,000.00 deposits all 
but $11,000.00. 

When these facts were revealed by the 
Mercantile Trust Co. the Internal Revenue 
Bureau claimed the Mark Twain Society 
owed $11,309.96 income taxes and to secure 


that claim it seized all of the Mark Twain’s 
assets, $8,765.00. 

I was convinced it was illegal to tax the 
Society at all; certainly it was not legal to 
tax it on money Williams embezzled, so I 
filed a contest in which I was ably assisted 
by one of our members, Walter Guels. He 
prepared the defense and I went to Wash- 
ington to urge the Government attorneys 
to dismiss the case. 

They refused to do so, and the, case was 
set for trial. Promised a day in Court, I 
thought Justice was in sight. But I didn’t 
know the Internal Revenue Bureau; like 
Bret Harte’s Chinaman. 

“For ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain” the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
peculiar. The Bureau filed another claim 
for $11,309.00 income taxes on the same 
years—1944-1954. Thus, if we won the first 


case the Bureau would still keep the 
Society’s money unless it fought and won 
the SECOND claim. If it won that, too, 
the Bureau could file a third claim and 
so on. 

At my age—95 on December 25, 1957, I 
am unable to fight a series of law suits, 
consequently I dismissed our defense when 
the Bureau returned half of our money, 
$4,427. 

Prior to the Bureau’s seizure of our as- 
sets in April 1956 we were negotiating with 
a noted sculptor for a statue of Mark 
Twain, to cost approximately $10,000. The 
seizure of our assets put a period to those 
negotiations, but with half our assets re- 
stored we can and will erect a bronze 
plaque of Mark Twain in the Jefferson 
Memorial Building in Forest Park, St. 
Louis. 

Your officers have signed a contract with 
the noted Danish sculptor Carl C. Mose 
to execute a bronze plaque bearing a life 
size portrait of Mark Twain beneath which 
will be this inscription: 

“Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark 

‘ Twain) born Florida, Missouri, No- 
vember 30, 1835, died Redding, Con- 
necticut, April 21, 1910. Author, 
lecturer and humorist who recreated 
in many of his writings the Mississippi 
River life of his early years, and gave 
the world such unforgettable characters 
as Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn 
and Colonel Mulberry Sellers. 
Erected by the Mark Twain Society, 
1957 
Lee Meriwether, President 
Edward Hart, D.D.S., Vice-President 
V. E. Michael, M.D., Treasurer 
Cyril Clemens, Secretary. 


This plaque has been approved by the 
St. Louis Art Commission and will be in- 
stalled in the Arcade of the Jefferson 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Whitman-Twain Enigma Again 


HERBERT BERGMAN 


Umiversity of Texas 


“One is curious as to why Whitman 
seems to have said nothing of Mark Twain’s 
work . . . The most obvious gap” in his 
literary criticism “is his having said nothing 
now recorded of Mark Twain”: so wrote a 
Whitman student in 1938.1 Ten years later, 
calling attention to this “Whitman-Twain 
Enigma” in the Mark Twain Quarterly 
(Summer-Fall, 1948, pp. 12-13), Mims 
Thornburgh Workman asked why it was 
that Clemens and Whitman neither had 
a personal relationship nor mentioned each 
other. In attempting to answer his ques- 
tions, I correct his misstatements and note 
overlooked comments; examine Whitman’s 
sense of humor and emend other critics’ in- 
terpretations of his alleged comedy; indi- 
cate possible reasons for the enigma; and 
show that a slight personal relationship did 
exist. 


Slight, indeed, was the personal relation- 
ship. Clemens sent a contribution of ten 
dollars, on August 26, 1885, for Whitman’s 
horse-and-buggy fund, writing: “I comply 
instantly, with thanks for letting me in. 
I have a great veneration for the old man, 
and would be glad to help pay his turnout’s 
board, year after year, and buy another 
when it fails.” Two years later, he sent a 
generous contribution to Whitman’s Cot- 
tage Fund, commenting, “In comforting his 
old age, let us pay him part of our debt 
to him. What we want to do is to make 
the splendid old soul comfortable”; while 
on April 15th of the same year, he attended 
Whitman’s Lincoln lecture at the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York. Whitman, 


1. Maurice O. Johnson, “Walt Whitman as 
a Critic of Literature,’ University of Nebraska 
Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, 
no. 16 (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1938), p. 34. 


then, in March 1889, was probably justified 
in saying: “I have always regarded him as 
friendly, but not warm: not exactly against 
me: not for me either.”” 

A few months afterwards, on Whitman’s 
seventieth birthday, Clemens gave him 
cause to be less qualified, writing to him, 
in part: 

You have lived just the seventy years 

which are greatest in the world’s his- 

tory, and richest in benefit and ad- 
vancement to its people. . . . Wait 
thirty years and then look out over 
the earth! You shall see marvels upon 
marvels added to those whose nativity 
you have witnessed; and conspicuous 
above them you shall see their formi- 
dable Result—Man at almost his full 
stature at -last!—and still growing, 

visibly growing, while you look. . . . 

Abide, and see these things! Thirty of 

us who honor and love you, offer the 

opportunity. We have among us six 
hundred years, good and sound, left in 
the bank of life. Take thirty of them 
. and sit down and wait... . 
With best wishes for a happy issue 
to a grateful undertaking.* 


Here, so far as can be ascertained, ends 
the personal relationship. In 1892, Charles 
L. Webster & Company, of which Clemens 


2. Letter in Thomas Donaldson, Walt 
Whitman the Man (New York, 1896), p. 174; 
Boston Herald, May 24, 1887—quoted in Clara 
Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs: Comrades 
(Boston 1931, p. 268; William E. Barton, 
Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman (In- 
dianapolis, c. 1928), p. 209; Horace Traubel, 
With Walt Whitman in Camden January 21 
to April 7, 1889, ed. Sculley Bradley (Phil- 
adelphia, 1953), p. 391. 

3. Letter in Camden’s Compliment to Walt 
Whitman, May 31, 1889 .. . , ed. Horace L. 
Traubel (Philadelphia, 1889), pp. 64-65. 
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was a member, published Whitman’s Se- 
lected Poems and his Autobiographia, or 
the Story of a Life, a selection from his 
prose writings—both edited by Arthur 
Stedman. What part, if any, Clemens 
played in the books’ publication is un- 
known. 


Also unknown is precisely what Clemens 
thought of Whitman’s work. Whitman is 
not mentioned in any of the three relevant 
doctoral dissertations on Twain: George 
W. Feinstein’s “Mark Twain’s Literary 
Opinions” (Illinois, 1946), Edgar Hunt 
Goold, Jr.’s “Mark Twain’s Literary The- 
ories and Opinions” (North Carolina, 
1949), or Harold Aspiz’s “Mark Twain’s 
Reading: A Critical Study” (California, 
Los Angeles, 1950). And neither Henry A. 
Pochmann’s earlier University ‘of Texas 
master’s thesis “The Mind of Mark Twain” 
(1924) nor Minnie M. Brashear’s Mark 
Twain: Son of Missouri (1934) mentions 
Whitman. Nor have | found any mention 
of him, though I have not examined such 
material as newspaper interviews, uncol- 
lected letters, and manuscripts. Perhaps ac- 
counting for the lack of mention was 
Clemens’ preference* for facts and statistics 
“of any kind”: “I like history, biography, 
travels, curious facts and strange happen- 
ings and science. And I detest novels, po- 
etry, and theology.” His “classics,” among 
which Whitman hardly seems to belong, 
were the Bible, Don Quixote, Casanova, 
Baron Trenck, Collins, Dumas, Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur, Lecky’s History of Eu- 
ropean Morals, Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, Suetonius’s Lives of the Seven Caesars, 
Greville’s Journal, Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, 
and Pepy’s Diary.’ Among the poets he 


4. For a derogatory remark about poetry, 
see Mark i 
p. 142. 

5. Quoted in Edward Wagenknecht, Mark 

in... (New Haven, 1935), p. 34. 

6. Pochmann, p. v. 


’s Speeches (New York, 1910), 


liked Browning—whose democracy, vigor, 
recognition of the body and the value and 
dignity of personality, optimism, linking of 
literature with life, and belief in the im- 
manence of God were Whitmanesque.’ But 
his other favorites were basically unlike 
Whitman: Kipling, a master of the ballad 
and rhythms; and the pessimistic, anti- 
religious The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayam 
(translated by Edward Fitzgerald), which 
attacks the concept of immorality and up- 
holds “Predestined Evil,” and which is 
melodious; but, like Whitman, which af- 
firms the joy of living and of life. 
_ So unlike the philosophy of The Rubdi- 
yat, Whitman’s optimism and belief in the 
divinity and innate goodness of man might 
have been uncongenial to Clemens. And, 
opposing extreme realism, tabooing sex in 
his work and ridiculing the body, Clemens 
might have disliked Whitman’s frankness 
regarding sex and the body, as well as 
his faith in perfectibility and progress, and 
his sentimentality, idealism, and mysticism. 
Similarly, Clemens’ converse traits 
scarcely could have attracted Whitman, 
among whose favorite authors—Shake- 
speare, Carlyle, Tennyson, Scott, Dickens, 
Burns, Emerson, and Bryant—Clemens 
did not fit.. Clemens, moreover, scarcely 
fitted Whitman’s concept of “the great 
literatus who . . . will be known . . . by his 
limitless faith in God, his reverence, and 
by the absence in him of doubt, ennui, 
burlesque, persiflage, or any strain’d and 
temporary fashion.”* Furthermore, even 
though Whitman saw in the West the 
source of a great literature, he would not 
have seen Mark Twain as an exponent of 
that literature; for to him the literature 


7. See Oscar L. Triggs, Browning and 
Whitman (London, 1893), pp. 53-145. 

8. The Complete Writings of Walt Whit- 
man, ed. Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. 
Harned, and Horace L. Traubel (New York 
and London, 1902), V, 132. All subsequent ref- 
erences to Whitman’s work are to this edition. 
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was to be spiritual, to combine the real and 
the ideal, to give the people common ethical 
and social ideals, and to convey moral 
truths. And while Clemens presented the 
Western scene well, he frequently was hu- 
morous and flippant and was seldom 
serious; he lacked the spirituality that 
Whitman demanded, but yet if Whitman 
had seen beneath some of the humor, 
he would have perceived the partial truth 
of Clemens’ statement that his work “al- 
ways preaches,” that humor must teach 
and preach, though not professedly, if it is 
to live.? Whitman, however, would see little 
merit in literature which he thought existed 
“merely to . . . pander to what is called 
taste,” literature whose “main objects” 
were to amuse, to titillate, to pass away 
time” (V, 66, 120). He, further, disliked 
literature which made fun of something 
(V, 62)—ridicule and burlesque, feeling 
that characters should be treated with cor- 
dial, abundant sympathy; and agreeing, in 
1881, that American humor was “low and 
degraded,” because of a lack of such sym- 
pathy;’° to him “good nature” was the 
“important equation in humor.”"* So he 
would not have appreciated the biting qual- 
ity of Clemens’ humor, although strong 
language would not have offended him.””” 


It is not certain, though, that Whitman, 
as Mr. Workman suggests, may have been 
“repelled by the genial cynicism with which 
Mark Twain handled his theology, his 
preachers, and his pious people.” For he too 
handled the old theology, some preachers, 
and pious people roughly; he had no more 
use for narrow pietism than had Clemens, 


9. Mark Twain in Eruption, ed. Bernard 
De Voto (New York, 1940), p. 202. 

10. William Sloane Kennedy, Reminiscences 
of Walt Whitman (London, 1896), p. 2. 

11. Traubel, p. 9. 

12. See the comments in An American 


_ Primer by Walt Whitman, ed. Horace Traubel 


(Boston, 1914), p. 16. 


‘Workshop, ed. Clifton Joseph Furness (Cam- 


nor for conventional religion."* It is not 
certain either that all of Clemens’ humor 
would have repelled Whitman, for Whit- 
man was not entirely without a sense of 
humor. Indeed, the context of the very 
quotation from “Slang in America” which 
Mr., Workman cites reveals his sense of 
humor, though it does unfavorably com- 
pare professional with natural humor: 


Then the wit—the rich flashes of 
humor and genius and poetry—dart- 
ing out often from a gang of laborers, 
railroadmen, miners, drivers or boat- 
men! How often have I hover’d at the 
edge of a crowd of them, to hear their 
repartees and impromptus! You get 
more real fun from half an hour with 
them than from the books of all “the 
American humorists.” (VI, 156-157). 


And Whitman himself said that it “never 
seemed” to him that “it could be true .. . 
The idea that anybody imagines I can’t 
appreciate a joke or even make jokes seems 
preposterous” (Traubel, p. 9). In his note- 
book he copied a humorous story;'* such 
stories he apparently enjoyed hearing*® and 
telling,'® sometimes even punning;" his 


13, See, for example, Walt Whitman’s 


bridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 41-44, 218-220. 

14. Emory Holloway, “A Whitman Man- 
— American Mercury, III (Dec., 1924), 
479. 

15. Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs: 
Comrades (Boston and New York, 1931), p. 
367; Barrus, The Life and Letters of John 
— (Boston and New York, 1925), II, 
6) 


16. Oscar Lovell Triggs, “Whitman’s Lack 
of Humor,” Conservator, VII (Sept., 1896), 
102; Kennedy, p. 41; Richard Maurice Bucke, 
Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 63-65, 
68. As to the frequency of his telling a story, 
the evidence is somewhat contradictory: Bur- 
roughs (Comrades, p. 367) once says that he 
could not remember his telling one, and an- 
other time (Life, II, 369) that he rarely told 
one. But Bucke (p. 63) notes that he was 
“fond of telling little stories.” Yet, Dr. Roosa 
writes: “I do not remember—and I saw him 
at least fifty times—ever having heard him 
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“gentle sort of sly fun” was sufficiently ev- 
ident for a visitor, Edmund Gosse, to com- 
ment on it.’* And in Leaves of Grass there 
are lines expressing joy in laughter: the 
“Riotous laughing bacchanals fill’d with 
joy” of “From Noon to Starry Night”: and 
the “I join the group of clam-diggers on the 
flats, I laugh and work with them, I joke 
at my work like a mettlesome young man” 
and the “Joys of the dear companions and 
of the merry word and laughing face?” of 
“A Song of Joys.” But such lines are rare. 


Yet, Whitman liked fun: he found “a 
good deal of fun” about New York (V,16), 
admired the “happy and joyous public 
spirit” of Boston (V, 7), recalled with 
pleasure the “jovial suppers” at Pfaff’s res- 
taurant (V, 21), and perceived “quite a 
comic side” to the “American attempts at 
fashion,” particularly in Washington (V, 
218). And occasionally apparent to Whit- 
man was the comic side of nature: in Spect- 
men Days, he fancied the owl’s cry is “a 
little sarcastic . . . Either to applaud the 
negro songs [he had been singing ]|—or per- 
haps an ironical comment on the sorrow, 
anger, or style of the stock poets” [he had 
been declaiming]—(V, 174); he remarked 
on the “funny procession” of the congrega- 
tion of hundreds of crows on a narrow strip 
of broken ice over a mile long— ‘half 
mourning’” (V, 225). The last half of 
Specimen Days he whimsically dedicated to 
the bees, blackbirds, dragon-flies, pond- 
turtles, mosquitoes, moths, glow-worms, 
water-snakes, wasps and hornets, etc.; for 
they “have certainly been slighted by folks 
who make pictures, volumes, poems . . . 
{and not by any means sure that they will 


laugh aloud, although he smiled with benign- 
ancy. He did not make jokes or tell funny 
stories” (quoted in Gay Wilson Allen, The 
Solitary Singer, New York, 1955, pp. om). 

17. Harrison S. Morris, w03 Whitman . 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 

Critical Kit-Kats ( 1903), p 
105. 


somehow get wind of the compliment)” 
(V, 221-22). Just as whimsically, he 
claimed that he could not afford to throw 
away his notes on the cedar because “it 
would not be civil to the cedar tree” (V, 
305) and jokingly wrote: “Whether there 
is any connection between those bunches 
[of “sprigs of acrid plums” for a cedar 
tree gathered by “an old crazy woman” |, 
and being out of one’s wits, I cannot say, 
but I myself entertain a weakness for 
them” (V, 303). 

A more down-to-earth humor not wholly 
unlike Mark Twain’s he showed in his con- 
versations with Horace Traubel. Then, too, 
in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman (2 vols. New York, 1921), 
Emory Holloway finds nineteen examples 
of humor and ten of satire—see his Index. 
Writing for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 
1896, Whitman also demonstrated his sense 
of humor in “Hurrah for Choking Human 
Lives,” in “Autobiography of a Brooklyn 
Lamp,” in brief paragraphs, and in _ his 
praise of the “broad wit” and “natural 
comic humor” of a new journal of humor, 
The John-Donkey.’® He, moreover, wrote 
parody in such a poem as “ihe Death 
and Burial of McDonald Clarke”;*° and 
satire in “A Boston Ballad,” “Faces,” “To 
a President,” “When I Heard the Learn’d 
Astronomer,” “Thoughts” (“Of Public 
opinion”), “Thought” (“Of persons arrived 
at high positions”), “To the States, To 
Identify the 16th, or 18th Presidentiad,” 
“To a Certain Civilian,” “Europe,” “Re- 
spondez!” and some passages in Democratic 
Vistas. 

But, of course, neither of these genres 
was his real forte. Scarcely any humor, in- 


19. The Gathering of the Forces, ed. Cleve- 
land Rodgers and John Black (New York and 
London, 1920), I, 107-108; II, 55-56, 223, 224, 
230-232, 272-273. 

20. Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora, 
ed. Joseph Jay Rubin and Charles H. Brown 
(State College, Pa.), p. 135. 
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deed, is found in Leaves of Grass: one must 
look long for such lightness of touch as the 
Muse “install’d amid the kitcixen ware!” 
of section 2 of “Song of the Exposition”; 
and the “howling desperate gulp of ‘flower’ 
and ‘bower,’ / With ‘Sonnet to Matilda’s 
Eyebrow’ quite, quite frantic”—lines 
dropped in 1881 from the same section. Yet, 
in American Humor (New York, 1953, pp. 
141, 142), Constance Rourke says that “he 
followed only the wildest of western comic 
boastings—often with unconscious com- 
edy,” he “used language” as “even” a 
“comical medium,” and to enter his world 


the reviewer, however, is laughing at lan- 
guage used without comic intent which he 
finds ridiculous.** Language that is used 


with comic intent is so rare in Whitman 


“to touch the spirif of American popular . 


comedy, with its local prejudices, its na- 
tional prepossessions, its fantastic beliefs; 
many phases of comic reaction are unfolded 
there.” But unless one distorts his purpose 
and their context and meaning, neither 
Whitman’s boastings, language, nor atti- 
tudes and ideas are comic: Whitman’s / 
is symbolic and representative, as well as 
personal—the cosmic” representative of 
humanity, the worldsoul, the Oversoul, the 
spiritual force, the soul.2‘ To me, the 
egotism which does appear is not comic, 
and the attitudes and beliefs are comic 
only if they are laughed at, but not if they 
are understood in relation to their environ- 
ment and cosmic aim; under dissimilar con- 
ditions identical components may not have 
an identical effect. And the same _ holds 
true for the language—an unsympathetic 
reviewer might find, as one did, the intro- 
duction of coinages and slang “altogether 
laughable” in passages, and the application 
of Whitman’s principles of expression 
“often” made with “comical success”;”* 


21. For a good discussion, see Frederik 
Schyberg, Walt Whitman (New York, 1951), 


pp. 112-118. 
22. Reprinted from Putnam’s’ Monthly 
(Sept., 1855), in A Leaf of Grass from Shady 


Hill, with a Review of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 


of Grass, written by Charles Eliot Norton in 
1928), pp. 27, 28. 


1855 (Cambridge, Mass., 


that one is hard put to find an exam- 
ple other than the single one cited by 
Miss Rourke, where Whitman likens him- 
self to “some dilapidated grim ancient shell 
fish or time-banged conch . . . (Reader, 
you must allow a little more fun here . . .)” 
(III, 4). 

Even less convincing than Miss Rourke’s 
assertions are those of Richard Chase: 
“Song of Myself,” he claims, is a “comic 
drama”—“on the whole comic in tone”— 
having. many passages whose feeling “ap- 
peals to one, first and last, in its comic 
aspect.” Again, Whitman’s aim and con- 
text are lost sight of: the “odd gestures and 
whimsical acts,” the “sense of incongruous 
diversity” by themselves and in their set- 
ting are usually not humorous. Although 
the poem unquestionably has energy, that 
it has the “wit, gaiety, and festive energy 
of all good comedy” is questionable. And 
to quote—as Chase does (p. 72)—Whit- 
man’s statement “I pride myself on being 
a real humorist underneath everything 
else” as serious evidence is to miss its irony, 
clearly evident from the context. After this 
statement, Whitman continued: “There 
are some people who look upon Leaves of 
Grass as a funny book; my brother George 
has often asked me with a wink in his eye: 
‘I say Walt, what’s the game you're up to, 
anyway?’ So I may go down in history, if 
I go at all, as a merrymaker wearing the 
cap and bells rather than as a prophet or 
what the Germans call a philosoph.” Trau- 
bel (p. 49) then added: “He seemed to get 
a lot of comfort out of this sally” [italics 


23. For a discussion of this point, see Walt 
Whitman’s Poems, ed. Gay Wilson Allen and 
eas T. Davis (New York, 1955), pp. 48-49, 


pe Walt Whitman Reconsidered (New York, 
1955), pp. 58, 59, 60. 
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mine]. It was as a prophet that Whitman 
really prided himself. If there is any further 
doubt about his ironic view of himself as 
a “real humorist,” here is a footnote by 
Whitman to Chase’s Whitman quotation: 
“IT must seem like a comical, a sort of cir- 
cus genius to men of the severe scholarly 
type.”** In brief, then, humor was not, as 
Chase contends, “always a strong part of 
his sensibility” (p. 73). Although Whit- 


man had it, humor was not predominant. 


Still, he might have appreciated at least 
some of Clemens’ humor. He, furthermore, 
had considerable interest in the Mississippi, 
for he had sailed on it in 1848 when travel- 
ing to New Orleans and had then written 
a poem “The Mississippi at Midnight” 
(VI, 92) for the New Orleans Daily Cres- 
cent; but he was not in New Orleans in 
1887, as Mr. Workman states, misled by 
the year that he had contributed “New 
Orleans in 1848” to the New Orleans 
Picayune. Nor had Life on the Mississippi 
“been out for seven years when the poet 
complained in ‘Democratic Vistas,’ ‘Amer- 
ica has [yet morally and artistically] 
originated nothing’” (Workman, p. 13). 
For Democratic Vistas had been published 
four years before “Old Times on the Mis- 
sissippi’ had appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and twelve years before Life on 
the Mississippi had been published. Whit- 
man, though, continued to be interested in 
the Mississippi: his 1879 Western visit 
prompted these sections of Specimen Days: 
“Nights on the Mississippi”; “Mississippi 
Valley Literature,” in which Clemens might 
well have been mentioned if Whitman had 
read and been impressed by him; and 
“Earth’s Most Important Stream,” which 
reads somewhat like the beginning of the 
first chapter of Life on the Mississippi. 
And eighteen references to the Mississippi 


25. Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (New York, 1908), I, 104. 


in his poetry are noted in the Whitman 
concordance.”° 

Another book by Clemens that Whitman 
might have been curious about was The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, since he had 
corresponded and had had a strong emo- 
tional attachment with a Tom Sawyer in 
1863-1864.27 In addition, his interest in 
geography might have led him to examine 
The Innocents Abroad, A Tramp Abroad, or 
Following the Equator: he “scanned . . . 
with much enjoyment” Bayard Taylor’s 
Views Afoot; or, Europe Seen with Knap- 
sack and Staff (1846)** and read Taylor’s 
newspaper travel letters (X, 75); clipped 
maps and geographical sightseeing articles;*” 
took historical notes (X, 8-9); and wrote 
“Passage to India” and “Sa'ut au Monde!” 
with its expansive geographical sweep and 
its “My spirit has pass’d in compassion and 
determination around the whole earth” (I, 
175); and declared “Welcome are all earth’s 
lands” in “Song of the Broad-Axe” (I, 223) 
and “I will acknowledge contemporary 
lands,/ I will trail the whole geography of 
the globe and salute courteously every city 
large and small” in “Starting from Paum- 
anok” (I, 20). 

Whitman also might have been attracted 
by the intense democracy of A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. He shared 
Clemens’ strong belief in democracy and in 
the equality of man and consequent dislike 
of aristocracy and feudalism and, like him, 
recognized the corruption in politics and 
had great human sympathy. But he 
thought that Clemens and his life “mainly 
misses fire: he might have been something: 
he comes near to being something: but he 


26. Edwin Harold Eby, A Concordance of 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and Selected 
Prose Writings (Seattle, 1950), II, 366-67. 

27. Allen, pp. 297-299. 

28. Uncollected Poetry and Prose, I, 136. 

29. X, 69, 70, 71, 74-75, 76, 77, 79, 94, 95. See 
Floyd Stovall, “Notes on Whitman’s Read- 
ing,” erican Literature, XX VI (Nov., 1954), 
338-339, 355, 356. 
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never arrives.”*° Likewise, three years 
earlier, in 1886, he is reported to have had 
an opinion of Oliver Wendell Holmes sim- 
ilar to that of Clemens: 


He is very witty, very smart, not first 
rank and not second rank; man of fine 
culture, who knows how to move in so- 
ciety; he takes the same place in modern 
society as the court singers and troubadours 
in the Middle Ages.** 


What we have, then, are three remarks 
30. With Walt Whitman in Camden Jan- 


uary 21 to April 7, 1889, p. 208. 
31. Sadakichi [C. Hartmann], Conversations 


with Walt Whitman (New York, 1895, p. 16. - 


Hartmann’s accuracy has been questioned. 


by Whitman and three, in letters, by 
Twain, who attended a Whitman lecture. 
The “enigma” perhaps remains—as two 
major American writers of their period; 
as contemporaries with a bond in their com- 
mon political and social and, in part, re- 
ligious views, why did not Whitman and 
Clemens have a great deal more to say 
about each other? But the reasons for the 
enigma are, I hope, less enigmatic: an un- 
congenial genre and technique; reading 
tastes unconducive to an appreciation of 
each other’s work; a different concept of 
literature; a different taste in humor; and 
divergent ethical, philosophical, and, in 
part, religious doctrines and sympathies. 


OUR STRUGGLE WITH THE INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Memorial Building in St. Louis, there to 
remain for centuries for future generations 
to see and reflect upon the most famous 
author born in Missouri up to 1957. 


Members of the Society, and the general 
public, will be advised the date the plaque 
will be installed, so all who wish may at- 
tend the installation ceremonies. Sculptor 
Mose promises to make the plaque in time 
to install it on Mark Twain’s birthday, No- 
vember 30, 1957. As to that you will be 
definitely advised by early November. 


Missouri’s two United States Senators, 
Thos. C. Hennings and Stuart Symington, 
and Missouri’s Congressmen Thos. B. 
Curtis, Leona Sullivan, Morgan M. Mould- 
er, Clarence Cannon and A. B. J. Carnahan 
helped in our contest with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau; I indulge the hope that 
they will investigate the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and cause Congress to enact legis- 
lation that will prevent it from again try- 
ing to strangle a small cultural Society by 


seizing its assets to secure a claim for in- 
come taxes it does not owe. 

Before closing this report I wish to ask a 
$64 question: 


If the Mark Twain Society owed 
$11,509.96 incomes taxes, as the Internal 
Revenue Bureau claimed, why didn’t the 
Bureau keep ALL of the $8,765.00 it seized 
from the Mark Twain Society? 


On the other hand, if the Mark Twain 
Society does not owe income taxes on 
money Williams embezzled why does the 
Revenue Bureau keep half of the Society’s 
$8,765.00? 

So far the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
not answered this question. 


dot 


President Mark Twain Memorial Assn. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


The Mark Twain Memorial Association 


LEE MERIWETHER 
President 


The Mark Twain Society, forerunner of 
the present Association, was founded by 
Cyril Clemens thirty years ago. Even as 
a boy Cyril was a Mark Twain “Fan.” On 
November 6, 1920, former President Taft 
wrote Cyril’s father a letter saying: 


“T am pleased to know your boy Cyril 
has a kindly feeling toward me. . . . I 
am sending him an autographed photo- 
graph and hope he will accept it. 
May your boy grow in strength and 
usefulness, and rejoice your father’s 
heart. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Taft.” 


Cyril did grow in “strength and useful- 
ness”; he did more than any other man 
alive to stimulate interest in his cousin 
Samuel Clemens, known the world over 
under his pen-name Mark Twain. Some of 
the world’s celebrated men became Vice 
Presidents and members of the Mark Twain 
Society which Cyril founded. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1929 Winston Churchill wrote Cyril: 


“Dear Mr. Clemens: I accept with 
pleasure your offer of honorary Vice 
President of the Mark Twain Society. 


(Signed) Winston S. Churchill.” 


Harlan F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, wrote Cyril on Jan- 
uary 18, 1940: 

“Thank you for my election to Hon- 

orary membership in the Mark Twain 

Society. I greatly appreciate this hon- 


or. 


On November 7, 1944, Anthony Eden, 
then England’s Foreign Minister, later Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister, wrote Cyril: 


“Dear Mr. Clemens: 

“I thank you very much for your letter 
informing me that I have been elected 
to Honorary Membership of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society. 

“T greatly appreciate this honor, and 
am grateful for the kind terms of your 
letter. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Anthony Eden.” 


On September 29, 1942, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then General of the U. S. 
Armies, now President of the United States, 
wrote Cyril: 

“Dear Mr. Clemens: 

“Your message of September 5 in- 

forming me I have been elected to hon- 

orary membership in the International 

Mark Twain Society is gratifying news. 

_Beginning in early boyhood I have 

read virtually everything of Mark 

Twain’s that he has published, and I 

have always been a great admirer of 

both the man and his works. I thank 
you for the honor. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 


Cyril received similar letter from other 
famous statesmen, U. S. Supreme Judges 
and authors. At the height of his power 
Mussolini sent Cyril $250 with which to 
have made a bust of Mark Twain; that bust 
is now in the St. Louis Public Library. 

In 1950 the Publishing House of Harpers, 
New York, which claims to represent Mark 
Twain’s estate, brought suit against Cyril to 
restrain him from publishing a book con- 
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taining some of Mark Twain’s letters. Har- 
pers’ lawyers denounced Cyril as a “Phony” 
and the Mark Twain Society as a myth and 
figment of Cyril’s imagination. 

On March 11, 1951, the day before the 
Harpers suit was to come up for trial in the 
Circuit Court at Clayton, Mo., Cyril’s law- 
yer said to me: “We are claiming $40,000 
damages from Harpers for stopping publi- 
cation of Cyril’s book and use of Mark 
Twain letters. Will you testify for him?” 

I said: “If Cyril were Winston Churchill, 
or George Bernard Shaw or any other 
world famous author you might make a jury 
believe his book and Mark Twain letters 
are worth $40,000. But Cyril is not a world 
famous author. No jury will believe his 
book was worth that much. There is a 
way, however, to make a jury believe 
Harpers have injured Cyril even more 
than $40,000.” 

“What is that way?” 

I replied: “Cyril says he is a cousin of 
Mark Twain; Harpers say that is a lie, that 
he is no relation at all. I can testify that in 
1902 Mark Twain was a house guest of 
Dr. Jim Clemens, Cyril’s father, and that 
at a cocktail party in Dr. Clemens’ home 
on Washington Ave., St. Louis, Dr. Cle- 
mens introduced his guests to “My cousin, 
Mark Twain,” Mark Twain accepted the 
introduction and did not disclaim the 
doctor’s saying “My cousin.” 

I can testify that I have seen a writing 
by Mark Twain’s daughter, addressing 
Cyril as: “My dear cousin Cyril.” 

“Harpers denounce the Mark Twain 
Society as a myth and figment of Cyril’s 
imagination. I can testify I’ve seen letters 
from former Attorney General of the U. S., 
| Francis Biddle, from George Bernard Shaw, 
from Gen. John J. Pershing, from Winston 
Churchill, from Nehru, India’s Premier, 
from Chiang Kai-Shek—in short from scores 
of famous men, all accepting membership 


in the Mark Twain Society and thanking 
Cyril for the honor.” 

“Contrast these facts with Harpers’ de- 
nunciation of Cyril as a “Faker and a 
liar,” and the jury may well award him 
punitive damages in the sum of $40,000. A 
St. Louis county jury will resent the vilifi- 
cation of one of St. Louis county’s citizens.” 


The lawyer ignored this suggestion. He 
presented no facts at all to the jury. The 
case was settled out of court by Harpers 
paying Cyril $1,250. Why Cyril’s lawyer 
did not exhibit some of the letters from such 
celebrated men as President Eisenhower, 
Churchill, Gen. Pershing, George Bernard 
Shaw, etc., why he did not appeal to the 
jury to bring in a verdict that would warn 
big foreign corporations not to malign an 
honorable citizen of St. Louis County— 
why he did not do this is a $64 question he 
has not yet answered. .That Harpers’ 
damaged Cyril’s reputation for truth and 
integrity is shown by the fact that press 
notices about him now invariably say: 
“Cyril CLAIMS to be a cousin of Mark 
Twain.” Never do they say Mark Twain’s 
daughter addressed him as “Dear Cousin 
Cyril,” or that Mark Twain himself ad- 
dressed Cyril’s father as “Dear Cousin 
Jim.” 

As President of the Mark Twain Mem- 
orial Association I present these facts so 
the truth may be known. I may add that 
perhaps I have more reason to remember 
Mark Twain than have many of his mil- 
lions of admirers. One hundred and twenty- 
five years ago Bayard Taylor walked over 
Europe and became famous by his book 
Views Afoot. In 1878 Mark Twain noted no 
one since Taylor had walked over Europe. 
“And” said Mark Twain, “I am the man 
to repeat Bayard Taylor’s feat.” 

In his Tramp Abroad Mark says every 
time he stepped out of his European hotel, 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Huckleberry Finn, Candidate for Greatness 


GEORGE REINFELD 
Glassboro Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey 


America has been traditionally hard 
pressed to place a title on any list of the 
world’s ten greatest novels. For the last 
century American literary lights have held 
their breath in the hope that each new year 
would bring forth that great American 
dream, the great American novel. While 
the critics have been searching far and 
wide, they have had within their possession 
a novel, as American in spirit and flavor as 
Whitman’s poetry, which contains the 
thought and stature necessary for such 
acclaim. It is only required that this book, 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, be read 
and judged from the point of view of its 
internal environment. Under such con- 
ditions its merit becomes obvious. It is 
only when the critic is blinded by the 
power and intricacy of the European 
models of great literature that he relegates 
Huck to a position of the second rank. 

Great novels are philosophical in content 
and point of view. They deal with the age 
old questions of human conduct and prin- 
ciples. The work most possess an insight in- 
to life itself. Its scope of inquiry must ex- 
tend into the world’s important areas. If 
Huckleberry Finn is a great novel, it is 
because important human values are paint- 
ed boldly against a background of artistic 
story telling. 

A glance at the causes of mankind’s dif- 
ficulties which are dealt with in this work is 
revealing. The range includes the problem 
of man’s eternal wars (dealt with on the 
very elemental feud level), his enslavement 
of his brothers, race hatred, despotism, 
lynching, morality, religion and the ignor- 
ance and superstition that lies at the bot- 
tom of all of his woes. 

Man has always feared the elements and 


the disasters of environment. He has 
erected barriers of religion and superstition, 
as defences against the sideswipes of 
fortune. That superstition, and the brand 
of thinking which it induces, has served 
to bring down upon man’s head the very 
evils he fears, is well known. 

Mark Twain bares the duplicity of the 
fortune telling which is performed in the 
“hair ball oracle” scene as he makes every 
prediction a delphic two-edged utterance. 
Says Jim, “You gwyne to have considerable 
trouble in yo’ life, ’en considerable joy.” 
Yes, Huck and the other two billion in- 
habitants of the planet may well believe 
this prophecy. In one bold stroke of the 
pen the barefaced duplicity of fortune 
tellers is etched clearly as a lesson for the 
fatuous. Superstition is painted in such an 
outlandish light that its absurdity is 
evident. 

Mob psychology and the courage of the 
individual are just getting around to being 
analyzed by the psychologists of this age. 
The lynch mob is still a blot on the Ameri- 
can escutcheon and the Ku Klux Klan still 
lights an occasional cross or administers the 
rod and lash, although stiff jail sentences 
in recent years have dampened the ardor 
of many of the Grand Vultures. 

Mark Twain’s Colonel Sherburn has 
seen through the type of individual who be- 
comes part of a mob, and the author lays 
bare his cowardly heart for all to see. The 
modern counterpart of the lynching party 
in the small Arkansaw town, today’s 
Kluxers, would do well to see themselves 
as the Colonel sees them. 

The great element of this work is the 
growth of character of Huckleberry and 
Jim as they entrust each other with their 
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freedom and form a fast friendship. Jim is 
little more than a stereotype when the 
book opens. As it progresses he assumes 
stature as his innate goodness and patience 
asserts itself. A less kindly man would 
have been all for pitching overboard those 
two “rap-scallions,” the king and the duke. 
Kindly Jim will protest only to this extent. 
He asks, “Huck, does you reckon we gwyne 
to run acrost any mo’ kings on dis trip?” 


“No,” Huck says, “I reckon not.” 


“Well,” says he, “dats all right then, I 
doan mine one er two kings, but dats 
enough. Dis ones powerful drunk, en de 
duke ain much better.” 

f His trust in Huck is implicit and it is 
this trust that prevents Huck from suc- 
cumbing to his southern conscience and 
turning in the runaway slave. Jim is always 
the selfless friend, taking extra watches 
while Huck sleeps, and watching over the 
boy with loving care. When they are separ- 
ated in the fog, Jim is brokenhearted and 
“Didn’t k’yer no mo’ what becomes er me 
en de raf.” He suffers himself to be tied up 
daily when his companions go into town 
on swindling operations and is patient 
when they paint him blue and label him a 
“sick A-rab” so that he will not be taken 
for a runaway slave. Jim’s humility, loyalty 
and tenderness reach a climax as he risks 
his freedom to nurse Tom when their escape 
plans are thwarted by a stray bullet. Says 
the doctor, “I never see a nigger that was a 
better nuss or faithfuller, and yet he was 
risking his freedom to do it, and was all 
tired out too.” 

From the first, all of Huck’s sympathies 
are with the slave as Jim makes _ his 
desperate bid for freedom but he must fight 
the mass of prejudice and superstition with 
which ever he, an outcast of society, has 
been filled from birth. He abhors the word 
abolitionist and believes thoroughly that a 
negro is property and that slavery is right 


and proper. Huck has almost convinced 
himself that what he is doing is correct 
when Jim makes known to him his plan to 
take his wife and children out of captivity 
even if he must resort to theft. 


“Give a nigger an inch and he’ll take an 
ell,” says Huck’s southern conscience and 
background. 


“Here was this nigger which I had as 
good as helped to run away, coming right 
out flatfooted and saying he would steal 
his children—children that belonged to 
another man; a man that hadn’t ever done 
me no harm.” 

Huck sets out to give Jim up to the law 
but Jim’s parting words are so full of 
trust that Huck’s resolution fails him, and 
the result is one of the finest examples of 
subtle humor in literature. Fifty yards from 
the raft Huck is stopped by armed men in 
a skiff and the following conversation en- 
sues as the men question Huck. 

“What’s that yonder?” 

“A piece of raft,” I says. 

“Do you belong on it?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Any men on it?” 

“Only one, sir.” 

“Well, there’s five niggers run off to- 
night up yonder, above the head of the 
bend. Is your man white or black?” 

“He’s white.” 

“T reckon we'll go see for ourselves.” 

“T wish you would,” says I, “because it’s 
pap that’s there and maybe you'll help me 
to tow the raft ashore where the light is. 
He’s sick—and so is mom and Mary Ann.” 

“Oh, the devil! We’re in a hurry boy. 
But I s’pose we’ve got to. Come, buckle 
to your paddle, and let’s get along.” 

“Pap’ll be mighty obleeged to you, I 
can tell you. Everybody goes away when I 
want them to help me tow the raft ashore, 
and I can’t do it by myself.” 

“Well, that’s infernal mean. Odd, too. 
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Say, boy, what’s the matter with your 
father?” 

“Tt’s the-a-the-well it ain’t anything 
much.” 

“Boy, that’s a lie, what is the matter 
with your pap? Answer up square now, and 
it'll be better for you.” 

“T will, sir, I will, honest-but don’t leave 
us, please. It’s the-the-Gentlemen, if you’ll 
only pull ahead, and let me heave you the 
headline, you won’t have to come a-near the 
raft-please do.” 

“Set her back, John, set her back!” 


“Keep away, boy—keep to looard. Con- 
found it, I just expect the wind has blowed 
to us. Your pap’s got the small pox and 
you know it precious well. Why didn’t you 
come out and say so? Do you want to 
spread it all around?” 

“Well,” says Huck, “I’ve told every- 
body before, and they just went away and 
left us.” 

After this encounter, Huck, now having 
proven himself by fire, is ready to continue 
the mad dash for freedom. 

That great cornerstone of the white 
man’s ego, his pipedream of racial superior- 
ity, is deftly undermined as Huck and Jim 
are separated when their raft breaks up in 
the darkness after striking a reef. The two 
friends are whirled downstream, often 


within shouting distance of each other. 
Each pictures the other in a watery grave 
and Jim is frantic as the sense of his loss 
takes over him. When they are reunited 
Huck pretends that he has never been 
missing and he half convinced poor Jim 


that he has been dreaming when Jim ex- 
amines the broken raft and finds that Huck 
has been joking. Jim walks off -with bitter 
words of condemnation and it is fifteen 
minutes before Huck can follow his hu- 
man instincts and “humble myself to a 
nigger.” The reunion is heartwarming and 
Huck tells us that he was “never sorry for 
it neither.” 

The satire inherent in the narrative is 
caustic and Swiftian in severity. Royalty 
comes in for a sound thrashing, a theme 
that is later to be expanded in the delight- 
ful Connecticut Yankee. The actions of the 
bogus king and duke sharply parallel those 
of their illustrious kin on the thrones of 
the world. It is apparent to the student of 
behind the scenes court machinations that 
there is enough dynamite in these pas- 
sages to blast loose all of the tyrants, from 
antiquity to the modern genre. As Twain 
says in the Mysterious Stranger, “Man’s 
one devastating weapon is laughter and it 
is this weapon that can laugh out of ex- 
istence any of the evils which plague the 


world.” 
r Fes Finn has been likened to a freight 
rain with its seventeen adventures strung 
we like a string of boxcars. The moving 
wer, the human understanding, the 
scathing indictment of ignorance and the 
highly entertaining vehicle which carries 
this precious cargo may be called a freight 
train or garbage scow by critics, but the 
book will be read and treasured when all 
of the pedants have been dropped from the 
encyclopedias. 


I Knew Mark Twain 


KATHARINE CLEMENS 
(Mother of Cyril Clemens) 


Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s bi- 
ographer mentions my husband, Doctor 
James Ross Clemens, as being a cousin of 
Samuel L. Clemens. My husband knew him 
and had been living in London, where I 
‘ went as a bride in 1899. Mark Twain had 
sent to me, to Missouri, a handsome set of 
Vienna glass for a wedding present. 

Mrs. Samuel Clemens asked us to tea. 
They were living at the Prince of Wales 


Hotel and we found ourselves in their very . 


large drawingroom where Mark and his 
two daughters, Clara and Jean, helped them 
serve the typical English delicious “tea.” 

The great man was medium height, curly, 
almost bushy, white hair and with a rather 
ambling walk as he moved about the room. 
He had a casual but very kind manner, 
and even when he said nothing in particular 
his wit always sparkled. They said they 
liked London but they had been sorry to 
leave Vienna where they had been living. 
Mark’s family and ourselves exchanged 
teas and dinners while we were in London. 

When he rented for the summer Dollis 
Hill, a lovely country place near London, 
and on Sunday afternoons many people 
would drive out to call and the tea hour 
was very gay and held out of doors on the 
beautiful lawn. The villa which had been 
occupied previously by other famous peo- 
ple was full of literary souvenirs. When 
there for dinner, I noticed that the dining- 
room walls were covered with framed draw- 
ings of Phil May, Leech, and other famous 
artists. | remember one very delicious din- 
ner, so typically English, that I give the 
menu here: Asparagus soup, whitebait, 
beef olives, lamb with potatoes and peas, 
lemon cream, compote of fruit. 

Their youngest daughter Jean was very 


sweet and charming, but appeared to be 
very delicate. She was destined to die in 
1909, less than a year before her father 
died. Clare was handsome, dark and re- 
sembled her mother who was a beauty with 
a cameo face and wore her dark hair parted 
in the middle. 

One evening Mark came to have dinner 
with us (his wife was ill and could not 
come). After the meal Mark told us how 
he happened to write “The Man Who 
Corrupted Hadleyburg.” He got carried 
away with the narrative and his voice 
got louder and louder—to such an extent 
that the landlady sent the footman into 
the room and asked what was the matter. 

“T feared, Sir, something was wrong!” 

Visiting us one afternoon, Mark brought 
me a lovely antique silver spoon for my 
baby-to-be—so it can be said that my 
daughter Muriel was born with a silver 
spoon in her mouth—a silver spoon given 
by the Prince of Humorists! 

Some years afterwards Mark (his be- 
loved wife was then dead) came to lunch 
with us at Delmonico’s Restaurant in New 
York to meet some other cousins, the James 
Brent Clemenses of New York. We were 
standing near the front door of the restau- 
rant when an open victoria drew up to the 
curb, in which sat in all her glory the 
beautiful actress Margaret Illington and 
Mark Twain wearing one of his famous 
white suits, and without a hat. When the 
carriage stopped, he kissed her goodbye, 
and when she drove off, he entered the 
restaurant. (If I had had it to do over 
again, I would have sent the doorman 
quickly after the carriage to ask Miss IIl- 
ington to join us). 

Mark Twain then entered with us and 
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we walked to a rather distant table. Mark 
set the pace, a very slow walk, coming to a 
full halt in the center of the large room 
to emphasize some point in a story that he 
was telling. Of course, all eyes were upon 
him and the great man seemed to bask 
and glow beneath the universal attention. 


In 1907 Mark Twain built and moved 
into a handsome villa built in the Italian 
style situated near Redding, Connecticut. 
He had acquired a fondness for this type 
of architecture while living outside of 
Florence with his wife who had died in 
1904. The ’ .ilding of it had been entrusted 
to John _. ad Howells, the son of the noted 
novelist William Dean Howells, and Mark 
had never seen the house until it was 
ready for his occupancy. During the three 
years that Mark lived there, until his 
death on April 21, 1910, my husband and 


I were often invited for short sojourns. 


Earlier when Mark visited his native 
Missouri for the last time in 1902, to 
receive an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, he was our house guest 
on Washington Avenue in St. Louis. While 
he was with us, my husband gave him a 
“smoker,” inviting many prominent St. 
Louisans to meet him. He seemed to en- 
joy the whole thing tremendously and was 
in his very best form. Among those present 
was Lee Meriwether who had met Mark 
almost thirty years before while visiting 
Hartford as a boy of fourteen. 


The next morning a friend took Mark 
in his handsome tallyho coach with four 
horses to see the sights of St. Louis.. He 
was much impressed by the growth of the 
city since he had known it in the early 
days. Everywhere he went, Mark was an 
imposing figure in his white flannel suit 
and long white hair and flowing mustache. 
During the several days he stayed with us 
he participated in the dedication of the 


World’s Fair ste at the invitation of 
Governor David R. Francis and dedicated 
a tablet at the birthplace of Eugene Field 
on South Broadway. He was also invited 
by Mayor Rolla Wells to act as pilot on a 
harbor boat which was immediately re- 
christened the “Mark Twain.” 


Mrs. Clemens was too ill to accompany 
him to St. Louis and he spoke much and 
most tenderly of her. He adored his wife 
and their long happy marriage was really 
one of the great married love affairs of 
literary history. 


Less than a month before his death, I 
received my last letter: 


Bermuda, March 24, 1910 


Dear Cousin Katharine: 


I am grateful for the prayers of those 
good nuns, and for yours; they have al- 
ready answered themselves in giving me a 
deep pleasure. 


I have lost that dear Jean and my sor- 
row lies heavy upon me—but I would not 
bring her back if I could. Not Livy, nor 
Susy. Death is the most precious of all 
the gifts this life has for us—and it is 
theirs. Peace to their sacred ashes! 


About a month hence I shall be home- 
ward bound after a year’s sojourn in these 
Islands of the Blest. Write me as soon as 
you get to New Canaan and tell me when 
I can have you at Stormfield. 


Yours affectionately 


S.L.Clemens 


In less than a month Mark Twain had 
reached home, for he died on April 21, 1910. 


Having known Mark Twain was a bright 
spot in my life and I say, God bless him! 
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Me and Mark Twain 


LEE MERIWETHER 


President of the Mark Twain Memorial Association 


For several days in 1875 my mother and 


1 were house guests in the Hartford, Conn. . 


home of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, a 
sister of the famous preacher Henry Ward 
Beecher, and of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
whose Uncle Tom’s Cabin helped to bring 
on the war between the states. On the 
morning after our arrival at Mrs. Hooker’s 
she said: 

“Mark Twain lives next door to me. 
Would you like to meet him?” 

Mother and I had read Mark’s recently 
published Innocents Abroad. Mother said: 
“Innocents Abroad is the most amusing 
book I’ve read in a long time. We certainly 
would like to meet its author.” 


That afternoon we walked across the 
lawn, pushed through a waist high hedge 
and presently were in the strangest house 
we had ever seen. It was at least a hundred 
feet long and sixty wide, and at each end 
was an octagonal tower. The house had 
forty rooms and enough baths to supply a 
big hotel. 

Mark showed us through all the rooms, 
including -his “Study” on the second floor 
in which he later wrote Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, two books translated 
into many languages and read in all parts 
of the world. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to recall that a year after I saw Mark Twain 
in 1875 Tom Sawyer was banned by the 
Public Library of Concord, Mass., as “Trash 
suitable only for the slums.” Mark prob- 
ably didn’t object to the ban, for it started 
a run on Tom Sawyer that caused it to be 
a best seller for generations. At the time 
Tom Sawyer was banned as trash fit for the 
slums, a ban was also placed on Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass, Elizabeth Brown- 


ing’s Aurora Leigh and Aristophanes’ Lysi- 
strata, so Mark was in good company. 
That first glimpse of Mark Twain was 
eighty years ago and I was only twelve 
years old, so my memory may not be 
100% correct, but I am sure the mental 
picture I still have of Mark is essentially 
true. In later years his mustache and hair 
were snow white and he affected white 
clothes, but in 1875 his mustache and hair 
were dark and so was the suit he wore. He 
was taH and slender and talked with an 
amusing drawl. In that respect he was the 
same man I saw 27 years later when he 
came to St. Louis in 1902, still tall and slen- 
der, still a twinkle in his eye as he made 
even common place remarks amusing. 


Mark’s Hartford home was on an im- 
mense lot facing 600 feet on Farmington 
Avenue, and 400 feet deep. In 1875 the lot 
seemed to be in the country, but Hartford 
has grown so big in the past 70 years, the 
house now seems to be in the center of the 
city. It has become a Mark Twain “Shrine,” 
visited by tourists from all parts of the 
world. Frequent: meetings are held in the 
house and on the grounds to commemorate 


Mark’s life and works. 


On June 12, 1955, hundreds of people 
gathered at the Mark Twain Hartford home 
to witness a contest of jumping frogs, in 
memory of Mark’s famous story about the 
jumping frog of Calaveras county. At the 
recent contest each frog was allowed three 
jumps and a prize was given the owner of 
the frog that jumped the farthest. The 
official score was determined by measuring 
a straight line from the starting point to 
the end of the third jump. In reporting this 
contest a Hartford paper said: 
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“A frog named Lulu is wearing a smile 
today, for she is the champion jumper 
in these parts. Lulu, who was captured 
a week ago, won her owner a trip for 
two to the Bronx Zoo. Her distance for 
the three jumps was six feet three 
inches. Gov. Ribicoff wrote a letter to 
the Mark Twain Society, saying: “You 
are performing a public service in main- 
taining the home where the celebrated 
author spent a major portion of his life. 
The Mark Twain home in Hartford is 
an historic house that will be visited 
more and more as the years pass by, 
due to your spirited efforts to keep 
alive the memory of that famous 
author.’ ” 


Mark Twain was born in Missouri and a 
number of places in our state are associated 
with his name. We hope in time a Governor 
of Missouri, like the Governor of Connecti- 
cut, will say our Society is performing a 
public service by helping to keep alive 
the memory of a Missouri author whose 
writings have been read in many languages 
in many parts of the world. 


After that 1875 visit I did not see Mark 
again until he came to St. Louis in June 
1902 and was given a luncheon in the 
“swanky” St. Louis Club on Lindell Boule- 
vard. After the luncheon everybody went 
out into the club’s garden and Gov. David 
R. Francis stood by Mark’s side and intro- 
duced to him the people as they filed by. 
As each man approached Francis would 
say: “This is Mr. Jones,” or “Mr. Smith,” 
etc. All went well until the man just ahead 
of me reached the po:nt where Francis and 
Mark were standing. Francis said: “Mr. 
Clemens, this is Mr. Bernard Bogy.” 


Mr. Bogy wore a Tuxedo coat, striped 
trousers, a straw hat and tan shoes; he had 
been made more than happy by the cock- 
tails and high balls served at the luncheon; 


he grabbed Mark’s hand and began pump- 
ing it up and down as he said: “Well, well, 
so you are Mark Twain. I’ve read every 
one of your books and es 

Here Gov. Francis interrupted, “Move 
on, Mr. Bogy. You musn’t hold up the 
line.” 


“I won’t move just yet,” Bogy said. 
“Mark has given me a lot of fun and now 
I’m going to give him some fun. I laughed 
a lot over Innocents Abroad, and now I’m 
reading Roughing It.” 

At this point Gov. Francis laid a heavy 
hand on Bogy’s shoulder and said: “Really 
Mr. Bogy, you must move on.” 

“You see, Mark,” said Bogy, “I want to 
give you fun but Dave Francis won’t let 
me.” 

Mark broke into a broad grin as he said: 
“You have given me fun, Mr. Bogy. I 
won’t forget you.” Thereupon Gov. Francis 
gently but firmly propelled Bogy forward, 
and introduced me to Mark Twain. 

Of the hundred or more persons intro- 
duced to Mark that June 1902 day it is safe 
to say he remembered Bernard Bogy the 
longest. 


While in St. Louis Mark was a house 
guest of his cousin, Dr. Jim Clemens, father 
of Cyril Clemens who founded the St. Louis 
Mark Twain Society thirty-three years ago. 
At Dr. Clemens’ cocktail party the day after 
the St. Louis Club luncheon I had oppor- 
tunity to chat with Mark Twain. Except 
that his hair, mustache and clothes were 
now white, instead of dark, he was much 
the same man I had met in Hartford in 


1875. 


Although Mark Twain has been dead 45 
years the annual income from his writings 
is more than the income of any living au- 
thor, except a few at the top. In 1954 pub- 
lishers, motion picture companies and lit- 
erary agents paid the Mark Twain estate 
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after taxes $21,809.85. That is the amount 
paid to his daughter, his sole heir, Mrs. 
Clara Clemens Samossoud who resides in 
La Jolla, California. The copyright law 
covers only books published within the last 
56 years. Many of Mark’s books were pub- 
lished more than 56 years ago. On them 
no royalty is paid. Were royalties paid on 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and other 
books published 56 years ago Mark’s daugh- 
ter would receive several times the $21,000 
a year she now receives. 

These figures are from the 1954 report 
filed by the trustees of the Mark Twain es- 
tate with Probate Judge Anderson of Red- 
ding, Conn. 


In 1900 when Winston Churchill gave his 
first lecture in America (at Carnegie Hall, 
New York) he was introduced by Mark 
Twain. Many years later Churchill wrote 
Mark’s cousin, Cyril Clemens: 


“Mark Twain showed me much kindness 
when I visited New York as a young man 
by taking the chair at my first public lec- 
ture, and by autographing copies of his 
works, which still form a valued part of my 
library.” 


It is 55 years since I saw Mark Twain 
but he is still vivid in my memory—the 
most interesting man I ever. knew. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
(Continued from Page 11) 


knapsack on back, ready to walk 25 miles, 
a horse drawn carriage happened to pass 
by. Mark whistled to the driver and hired 
the carriage. In this way his “Tramp” was 
one long joy ride. 

I read A Tramp Abroad in 1880, and five 
years later resolved really to imitate Bay- 
ard Taylor. I paid $25 for passage in the 
steerage of an Italian freight ship, New 
York to Naples, and began a Tramp that 
took me as far as Constantinople and 
Moscow. My book How to See Europe on 
Fifty Cents A Day, published by Harpers 
in 1887, passed through many editions and 
led to my appointment as Labor Commis- 
sioner of Missouri in 1889. In short, read- 
ing Mark Twain’s Tramp Abroad set in 
motion a chain of events that colored the 
whole course of my life—and perhaps led 
to my election in 1955 as President of the 
Mark Twain Memorial Association. 


LEE AND LONGEVITY 


Lee Meriwether, who will be 95 on Christ- 
mas day, 1957, was asked the other day to 


what he owes his longevity; he replied: 


“T never drank wine, beer, or whiskey, I 
never smoked or chewed tobacco, I never 
fooled around with wild women—before I 
was fourteen years old. Seriously” he add- 
ed, “It is because I picked the right sort 
of ancestors—men and women of sound 
mental and physical health who lived 
sanely and ate and drank in moderation, 


and I have tried to follow their example.” 
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Oticers and Directors Meet 


Mark Twain officers and directors met on 
Saturday August 3, 1957, at the Meriwether 
home, 5211 Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 
Present were: Lee Meriwether, President; 
Dr. Edward Hart, Vice-President; Dr. V. 
E. Michael, Treasurer; Carl Breihan, W. 
C. Guels, William Crowell and Charles J. 
Dolan, Directors. Not present was Cyril 
Clemens, Secretary, who is vacationing in 
California. In his absence President Meri- 
wether was asked to act as Secretary. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
President Meriwether to edit and publish 
the Mark Twain Journal for the Fall and 
Winter of 1957. Secretary Cyril Clemens 
has usually acted as editor and publisher 
of the Journal. Lee Meriwether edited and 
published a paper in 1882 and 1883 but that 
is a long time ago, consequently he asks the 
indulgence of the Journal’s readers if its 
next issues leaves much to be desired. 

The officers and directors adopted a 
resolution, confirming the contract with 


Sculptor Carl Mose to make and install a 
bronze plaque of Mark Twain, in the arcade 
of the Jefferson Memorial Building in 
Forest Park, St. Louis—a wonderful lo- 
cation. Thomas Jefferson’s statue is in the 
center of the Arcade; on the East and West 
are the quarters of the Missouri Historical 
Society containing the magnificent Lind- 
bergh trophies and a host of other exhibits 
of historical and artistic interest. 


Thus visitors to either the East or West 
wing of the huge Jefferson Memorial Build- 
ing must pass the Mark Twain Plaque. 


Carl Mose, the Danish sculptor, is 
known far and wide for his fine work; he 
will make a plaque, with a life size portrait 
of Mark Twain, that will arrest the at- 
tention of all who visit the noble building 
at Lindell and Deballivere Avenues, St. 
Louis. 


The public will be duly advised the date 
the plaque will be unveiled. 
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